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MORE ANENT MUNICIPAL ART 



Why should business men concern themselves with municipal art? 
is a question that has presented itself to the practical mind. Why not 
leave these afifairs to dreamers and to artists to work out in time when the 
city has grown older and can rest on its laurels? The subject is not go 
vital to-day that every citizen need gather it in with his business. 

That is just where the practical man generally makes a mistake. 
Municipal art is certainly a vital factor in the reputation of the city 
and in its future prosperity and growth. It illustrates civic good 
manners, education, 
and ideals of refine- 
ment, and if intangible 
things such as these 
are not understood by 
the money-making 
man, he may be shown 
another argument that 
municipal art, under 
the guise of a well-kept 
city, conduces to its 
wealth and standing. 
Briefly stated, there 
is money in it for the 
enterprising business 
concern. 

The beauty of a 
city is the secret of 
its popularity, and a 
secret of the loyalty 
of its citizens. They 
speak with pride of 
its broad avenues, its 
parks, its monuments, 
and its conveniences. 
In old age its attrac- 
tions offer an agreeable 
home. Europe or an 
Atlantic metropolis 
may serve for a holi- 
day, but the city that 
has won the early affec- ,^^^ ^^^^^, ^^^^ 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



home. Travelers passing through carry reports of its beauty-spots, and 
it is advertised far and wide on favorable terms— a benefit to the community. 
The business man does not hesitate to advertise his own attractions 
by means of a handsome structure and decoration. It enhances his ini- 
portance in the eyes of his foreign customers, the display adds to his 
position. Along the same line of thought it may be argued that the city 
supported by civic pride upholds national dignity. It is an object-lesson 
of the character of its builders and its inhabitants. The unclean city is 
no more worthy of respect than the disorderly household. 

Professor Munsterberg of Harvard University has observed that one 
of the striking pecuUarities of the people of the United States, as compared 
with those of the Old World, is their comparative indifference to pageantry. 
This lack of a phase of activity intended to gratify the aesthetic sense and 
contribute to general enjoyment and the lively ejffects that follow on holi- 
day-making deprives the hard-working American of an inspiration to 
enthusiasm. This ^-deficiency we Americans could very easily supply. 

The managers of 
places of amusement 
realize a hunger for 
the spectacular, some- 
thing to stir the depths 
of wonder and fill the 
eyes with marvels in 
color and picture- 
making, and give the 
mind something to 
recall on darker days. 
Even Matthew Arnold 
urged that appeals to 
the imagination helped 
the complete humani- 
zation of man and 
society. The making 
of beautiful surround- 
ings and the regard 
for beautiful things is 
a measure of the 
progress of civilization. 
"With bread and a 
circus I can govern 
Rome," said an em- 
peror of the early cen- 
turies. And in these 
days the same truth 
holds good; with food 
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may climb to joyous 
prosperity. The invi- 
tation of beauty and 
healthful surroundings 
is essential to civic 
loyalty. Unless a great 
commercial city pro- 
vides for its hosts 
when the hours of 
activity are over, they 
will go elsewhere in 
search of pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

Many instances 
may be cited of rich 
Americans deserting 
the cities that gave 
them their wealth, and 
taking up residence 
in Washington, or be- 
yond, in Paris, Italy, 
or rural England, 
because there was 
nothing of beauty to 
detain them at home. 
And the artist or the 
dreamer partakes of 
the discouragement in 
the atmosphere, and 
when fame approaches 
his doors he packs his 
brushes and pencils 
and hies away to congenial surroundings, where his eyes may rest upon 
works of art. Without labor, expert designers, mural painters, stone- 
cutters, and skilled craftsmen cannot live, and hence the city that cuUtvates 
none of the arts must part with those whose life-work Hes in these 
professions. 

This no enterprising city can afford to do. ;. A business sense demands 
that rich men spend their wealth where their interests are found and that 
the educated and artistic population remain to spread its leaven of culture 
among the mass and to lend its judgment in improving conditions. 

Lena M. McCauley. 
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